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Photo Charles Harbutt Saint Richard's Church, Richfield, Minnesota. 


The Reverend Alfred Longley, pastor. 

A temporary altar is brought into the sanctuary 

for the school mass. The celebrant is here reading 
the intentions from a book. The tabernacle, 

its doors also facing the people, remains centered on 


the main altar, honored in its raised position, 


precious veil, and overhanging canopy. 


See article page 62 
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ART, ALL ART, has this charac- 
ae teristic, that it unites people. 
_ Every art causes those to whom the 


_ artist’s feeling is transmitted to unite in 
_ soul with the artist and also with all 
who receive the same impression.” 
(page 238) 

“Good Christian art of our time may 
be unintelligible to people because of 
_ imperfections in the form or because 
__ men are inattentive to it, but it must be 
such that all men can experience the 
feeling it transmits.” (page 239) 
“Christian art, that is, the art of our 

P) 5) 
- time, should be catholic in the original 
sense of the word, that is, universal, and 
therefore it should unite all men.” 
_ (page 239)* 

While we need not share all of Tol- 
_ stoy’s opinions expressed in this long 
essay on art we can share his views as 
quoted above because they parallel so 
closely the needs and problems of our 
_ day. In suggesting that Christian art 
_ today should be catholic in the original 
meaning of the word, that is, universal, 
_ Tolstoy invites us to share that spirit of 
- generosity through which art can flour- 
_ ish and spread its benefits to all. 

___ Because of the accelerated tempo of 
_ the times many of us are disturbed by 
the constant stream of experimental art 
and the consequent difficulty of identi- 
fying much of it with a recognizable 
antecedent. Even if we are to admit that 
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* What is art? and Essay on Art, by Tolstoy. 
Translated by Alymen Mande. New York. 
Oxford University Press (The World’s Classics, 


number 331) 1946. 
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Editorial 


some of these experiments are hard to 
accept there is much that must be con- 
sidered as serious work worthy of our 
attention. The work of certain artists 
today meets with the same kind of un- 
reasoned opposition that was once ley- 
elled at artists in the 1930s whose paint- 
ings now win acclaim without the 
slightest ripple. It may be that a first 
look at a work of art which escapes the 
shackles of immediate recognition in- 
duces an immediate unfavorable opin- 
ion simply because it forces the beholder 
to have an opinion. And we resent such 
an intellectual imperative. As a matter 
of fact it can be hinted that this resent- 
ment hinders a clear look at the work of 
art itself. It would seem that the fog of 
ingrained prejudice further clouds the 
issue and it is at this point that a spirit 
of generosity can help us over this 
initial hurdle and at least condition us 
for a sympathetic approach and a second 
look. There is always time to retreat to a 
safe, conservative, and so often dull, 
interpretation. Why give way to a pessi- 
mism that can only shield our timidity? 
Why not entertain a spirit of adventure 
— at least once in a while? 


ks 


MEMBERS and friends of our Society 
will remember hearing an illustrated 
lecture on mosaics delivered several 
years ago by Mrs Hildreth Meire in the 
little theatre of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Although many are ac- 
quainted with the mosaics at Ravenna, 
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Venice, Torcello, it was a revelation to 
see clear, color illustrations of lesser- 
known mosaics in other parts of the 
world, and to have their importance so 
well described by a master in the field. 

Hildreth Meire died on May 2. 

She was a muralist of great distinc- 
tion who devoted many years to the 
beauty of the house of God and brought 
to bear the integrity of her talent in all 
phases of her art. Mrs Meiere attended 
classes at the Art Students League and 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design in 
New York; also the California School of 
Fine Arts in San Francisco. She also 
studied in Florence. 

Her best-known murals are to be 
seen in the dome of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Washington and in 
the vestibule and main rotunda and 
domes of the Nebraska State Capitol in 
Lincoln. Examples of mosaic and stained 
glass work can be seen in Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s Church in New York City; 
also in the Cathedral of Saint Louis, 
Missouri. She also designed the mosaic 
frontal of the altar in the Lady chapel 
in Saint Patrick’s cathedral, New York 
City. 

Mrs Meiere was awarded the Fine 
Arts medal by the American Institute of 
Architects in 1956 and was a life mem- 
ber of the Arts Students League, the 
Mural Painters Society, the Architec- 
tural Guild of America. Also an associate 
of the National Academy. 

Hildreth Meiere was a past president 
of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Requiescat in pace. 
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Tabernacle and Altar’ 


LTHOUGH much has been written 
about celebrating mass at an altar 
facing the people, there is a frequent 
objection which has not, to my knowl- 
edge, received sufficient treatment. 

This objection has been clearly ex- 
pressed by Father Joseph Loew, CSSR: 
“A tabernacle in the wall of the apse 
behind the altar when the latter is versus 
populum, forces the celebrant to turn his 
back constantly to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. . . . If Christ in the sacrament 
is Lord of the house, then He must be 
respected at all times, including the 
time of celebration of mass.” (Worship, 
Volume XXXI, November 10, 1957; 
and quoted in a communication, Vol- 
ume XXXIII, IV, March 1959, page 
260.) 


No one would disagree with the gen- 
eral thought expressed in the above 
quotation. A question hinges, however, 
upon the premise that it is universally 
disrespectful to some one or something 
to turn one’s back to it. Most people 
would accept the premise as an axiom, 
without further investigation. I should 
therefore like to question it from three 
aspects: from human nature, from cur- 
rent practice in the Roman rite, and 
from its history. 

To begin with human nature: the 
“front” of the human body includes 
man’s most precious, sacred, personal 
organs, especially those of the face: the 
eyes (“‘windows of the soul”), the nos- 
trils (cf. ‘‘the breath of life’ and “the 
fragrance of holiness”) and the mouth 
(“‘voice,” “utterance,” “the Word,” 
“out of the fullness of the heart, the 
mouth speaks,” etc.). 

In presenting our face openly to some 
one, we honor him with the fullness of 
our humanity. But if we are annoyed 
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with him, we express our disapproval, 
possibly our disdain, by turning our 
back upon him, to deprive him of the 
radiance of our countenance and allow 
him to grovel in the dark. Such is the 
spontaneous and expressive language of 
gesture!, 

Primarily, then, the back implies a 
lack of interest or respect, or even plain 
disdain. But is this essentially, univer- 
sally, so? We can probably all think of a 
variety of circumstances where it may 
seem natural not to face a person — 
even sometimes an important person — 
and no offense is taken. A herald speak- 
ing in the king’s name to the people, a 
student returning to his seat after having 
come up to recite or to receive his 
diploma, an officer leading his men into 
action, people walking in a parade or a 
procession, a child being sent on an 
errand, a liege prostrate before his lord, 
etc. — all these show the need for a 
certain flexibility in movement or in 
special situations of human life. Yet 
throughout the fact remains that, de- 
spite possible exceptions, we usually 
avoid turning our back upon a person 
whom we respect. And in particular, on 
formal occasions, when that person is 
presiding — i.e. (prae+sedere) seated in 
first place — we do not turn our back 
upon him at all. 


Now, an examination of the Roman 
rite shows that it honors the presence of 
our Lord in the eucharistic sacrament 
in two fairly distinct ways. When the 
tabernacle is open or the sacred Host is 
exposed in the monstrance, the rite 
considers Christ as liturgically presiding. 
Thus the priest steps to the side when 
turning around to face the people, e.g., 


at the Absolution before distributing 
communion ”. 

When the doors of the tabernacle are 
closed, the blessed sacrament is not 
liturgically considered as presiding. So, 
when the priest greets the people at the 
Dominus vobiscum and at the blessing, he 
merely turns his back upon the closed 
and veiled tabernacle. So used are we 
to this action that it occurs to no one to 
be shocked at a possible impropriety. 
The simple fact is that no one presides 
from behind closed doors. 

A distinction of similar nature may 
be made in the manner of genuflecting. 
The single genuflexion marks the pres- 
ence of the Lord in the eucharist. The 
double genuflexion, under certain cir- 
cumstances, when the tabernacle is open 
or the blessed sacrament is exposed in 
the monstrance, implies that the Lord 
is not only present, but is also considered 
as presiding. 

At the Ecce agnus dei, the priest turns 
his back upon the open tabernacle *. 
What else can he do? What else should 
he do? To turn these questions into a 
fetish would be absurd. The fact is that 
the Lord is now presiding from the 
sacred Host which the priest is holding 
up to show to the people. It should be 
no more difficult than that. 

Finally, let me mention briefly a con- 
tribution of history to this discussion. 
In some of the early basilicas, the 
bishop’s throne is still visible today in 
its original position —a marble seat, 
built as a judge’s seat, in the center of 
the apse and facing the entire basilica. 
While the scriptures were being read 
and psalms sung from pulpits on the 
sides, the bishop presided from his 
throne. 

It is believed that, after the catechu- 


mens had been dismissed, a portable — 


altar was brought in and placed in front 
of the bishop *. Later, this altar became 
permanent. Rising then from his “chair,” 
his cathedra, the bishop proceeded di- 
rectly to the altar, still facing his flock 
as he celebrated the sacred mysteries 
coram populo. 


* Reprinted with minor changes from The 
Catholic Art Quarterly, Volume XXII, No. 4, 
Michaelmas 1959. 
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Today’s rubrics still express this early 
custom, and, in a basilica like San 
Clemente, we can see the reason for it. 
Through the mass of the catechumens, 
the bishop’s ministers do not stand 
directly in front of him. The epistle is 
read on one side, the gospel on the 


other. But in the second part of the 


mass, the ceremonial expresses another 
thought. Now the bishop himself offi- 
ciates, right in the middle of the altar. 
For the bishop is a visible and living 
presence of Christ on earth. He is one of 
“the twelve’ consecrated with our 
Lord’s power to teach, rule, bless, heal, 
anoint, and offer sacrifice in His name. 


‘Topay, every priest is ordained to 
celebrate holy mass, a function formerly 
that of the bishop alone. Today, then, 
let us suppose the celebrant in the 
classical position of the bishop, standing 
at the altar facing the people. The 
tabernacle is behind him upon a sep- 
arate altar *, slightly raised and hon- 
ored with suitable proportion and dec- 
oration, in the position of the original 
bishop’s throne. During the mass of the 
catechumens, the celebrant speaks for 
the Lord, but he is not the Lord. He 


_ stands on the side (oration, epistle, gos- 


pel, sermon). He kisses the altar, not 


_ without respect for the presence of the 


Lord in the reserved species, but as a 


_ profound mark of respect for the fact 


that ‘‘the altar is Christ,’ that the 


eternal sacrifice is to be made present 


here, at this very spot, and during these 
sacred moments. 

During the holy sacrifice proper, how- 
ever, the celebrant acts as Christ him- 
self, identical with Christ. He stands in 
the middle. The Last Supper is made 


present, and in it, the death, resurrec- 


tion and ascension of the Lord. Christ is 


not only present, as behind closed doors, 
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but is liturgically considered as presiding 


= from the altar. 


For this reason, during the devotion 
of the Forty Hours, a veil is drawn be- 
fore the monstrance where the eucha- 
ristic sacrament is exposed. Far from 
being a “palliative” this veil ° is a formal 
sign that the Lord, present here, is pre- 
siding from the altar where mass is 
being offered. 

In early days, the blessed Sacrament 
was reserved by being, literally, hidden 
in the secretarium, a room for the safe- 
keeping of precious and sacred things, 
the antecedent of today’s sacristy. But 
the reasons for hiding the sacred signs, 


which were urgent for the first Chris- 


tians, are no longer valid in our times. 


1 Tt is interesting to notice in this context that 
the traditions of the modern theatre are related 
to those of Byzantine (or classical early Chris- 
tian) iconography. In “‘portrait” icons, the 
saints are represented full face, because their 
icon makes them present (in a formal sense) 
and so they face the spectator. In the “‘scene”’ 
icons, figures are shown only full front or, if 
movement is necessary, from a modified profile 
or three-quarter view. The causes for this are 
the frontality mentioned above, and also the 
very practical fact that a human figure drawn 
from the back, especially in the conceptual 
techniques of the ancients, is hardly distinguish- 
able from a mound or lump of earth, or a sack 
of corn. On the modern stage, also, actors go 
through a great deal of ingenious planning to 
arrange their scenes so that each actor in turn 
may face the audience while he is speaking. 
Here too there is a practical reason: the voice 
must be thrown in the direction of the listeners 
if it is to be audible to the ticket-holder in the 
farthest seat. Incidentally, the cinema tech- 
nique, with its microphones and flexible light- 
ing, renders this rule unnecessary. 


2 This article was written in 1959, before the 
recent changes omitting the confiteor and this 
absolution before communion. 


3 Although the tabernacle should be closed 
during the distribution of communion, to han- 
dle a key efficiently at that time of mass is 
hardly possible for the celebrant. When the 
tabernacle door does not willingly stay closed 
without being locked (a prevalent condition, it 
would seem) it simply stays open. But, even 
with the tabernacle closed, there are still occa- 
sions (e.g., consecrating a large altar bread for 
benediction) when the blessed sacrament is on 
the altar during the Ecce agnus dei and the dis- 
tribution of communion. 


4This altar must originally have been but a 
fairly small table, round.or square, with no 
“sides” in the sense of “‘epistle side” and “‘gos- 
pel side,” the scriptures being read from sep- 


arate lecterns. But today’s architectural trend 
toward a smaller square altar, a return to its 
early dimensions, could easily be exaggerated. 
Today, the celebrant should find it possible to 
take two normal paces from the center to either 
side with a resolved “‘one, two, three” rhythm 
(i.e., “pace, pace, turn”) in order to makeZa 
meaningful minimum procession. Every one is 
agreed that a three-and-a-half foot distance on 
each side is just about right. Were this walking 
movement to be further reduced, it would 
eventually disappear and the celebrant would 
in time be reading the scriptures from the 
center of the altar, the place of the sacrifice, 
with only a slight turning towards the missal. 
Unless the small altar revival is accompanied 
by a rubrical return to the use of separate 
lecterns, it can bear no real logic. Instead, it 
only presages an eventual loss of articulation in 
the distinct parts of the Roman rite. 


5 A tabernacle in the wall of the apse was for- 
bidden by the decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites dated June 1, 1957. This decree 
specifies that the tabernacle must be securely 
fastened to an altar, either the only altar of the 
church, if there be but one (which then pre- 
cludes the saying of mass facing the people) or 
another altar. It must be possible to say mass 
at the altar of reservation. Tabernacles in the 
wall, on columns, in sacrament houses, etc., 
unless sanctioned by long use in a particular 
place, are no longer allowed. 


6 Every one knows that the Lord is present 
behind this veil, as every one knows that He is 
present behind the tabernacle veil, the ciborium 
veil, (and even the ‘‘veil” of the sacred species). 
The meaning of the veil is, as always, that of the 
Lord’s presence. If anything may seem disre- 
spectful about a veil, it is probably its skimpy 
proportions, insipid decoration, and general 
bric-a-brac effect, rather than its own formal 
meaning. Pure silk curtains of noble design and 
worthy dimensions, hanging from the archi- 
trave of a classical canopy, would probably 
cause no such misgivings. 
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Today, we openly display the cross and 
crucifix; we do not hide the book of the 
gospels; and, while sacred vessels (for 
obvious reasons) are still kept under 
lock and key, and the tabernacle is se- 
curely fastened and closed, we do place 
the latter conspicuously in full view of 
the public. Such are the fruits of lib- 
erty. Only an absurd antiquarianism, 
or a severe persecution, would deprive 
us of these benefits. 

Today, then, the Church wants the 
tabernacle to be clearly visible and 
given appropriate honor. But there does 
not seem to me to be any contradiction 
in terms between this honor and the 
placement of the tabernacle upon an 
altar of reservation on the main axis 
of the apse, and behind the altar facing 
the people. Even in a cathedral, this al- 
tar of reservation, behind and a little 
above the ancient bishop’s throne, may 
well be the answer to the Church’s de- 
sire both for honor of the tabernacle in 
terms of today’s devotion, and for a 
renewal of the traditions from the earli- 
est centuries of Christianity. 


Blue Vestments 


PETER ANSON 


IROM time to time the question is 

asked why blue vestments are not 
worn on all feasts of our Lady, on the 
grounds that this is the color specially 
associated with her. A simple answer is 
that the /iturgical use of blue with the 
mother of God cannot be traced much 
farther back than the sixteenth century, 
and then only in Spain, where it was 
bound up with the special devotion to 
her Immaculate Conception, three hun- 
dred years before the doctrine was de- 
fined by Pius IX. On the other hand 
it cannot be denied that in the popular 
mind blue is the color regarded as ap- 
propriate to our Lady. Both in medieval 


stained glass windows and in paintings 


she is often depicted wearing a blue 
cloak. 

Blue or azure has symbolized most 
contradictory qualities, persons or causes 
at one time or another. Granted that in 
heraldry it signifies chastity, loyalty, 
fidelity, and a spotless reputation, never- 
theless in actual practice the adjective 
‘blue’ has often been used with a deroga- 


tory meaning. For instance, at about the 
same time that Spaniards began to 
associate blue with the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, Scotsmen had 
started to make it the color-symbol of a 
special class of vagabonds. Beggars had 
become such a pest in the reign of James 
VI that they had to be licensed. They 
acquired the name of ‘blue gowns’ or 
‘gaberlunzie-men’ because of the cloak 
of coarse blue cloth they wore. These 
royal bondsmen were allowed to beg 
through the whole realm of Scotland. 
They continued to do so until about a 
hundred and thirty years ago. The last 
license appears to have been issued in 
1833. 

The Scottish Covenanters adopted 
blue as their symbolic color in opposi- 
tion to the scarlet favored by the royal- 
ists. Their choice was based on the 
thirty-eighth verse of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the Book of Numbers: ‘Bid the 
Israelites pass blue cords through the 
corners of their cloaks, and hang tassels 
on them.” The Spanish phrase “true 
blue” implied that the real aristocracy 
had blue blood in their veins. It appears 
that the expression ‘“‘true blue Presby- 
terian” was derived from the blue cloth 
with which some ministers draped their 
pulpits; possibly by way of protest 
against the crimson frontals which the 
‘prelatists’ in the reign of Charles I 
hung over their communion tables. The 
term “‘bluestocking”’ seems to have been 
applied first about 1400 to a high-brow 
society of ladies and gentlemen at Ven- 
ice. It was also used to refer to certain 
literary ladies in London towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, whose 
leader was a Mrs Montague. In music, 
“blues” is a species of jazz dance-songs 
of Negro origin, characterized by humor 
mingled with melancholy. ‘Blue noses” 
is the traditional name given to Nova 
Scotians! 


BEFORE mentioning the liturgical 
use of blue in Western Christendom, it 
may be well to remind readers that 
none of the Eastern Churches, either 
schismatic or in communion with Rome, 
has a regular sequence of liturgical col- 
ors, except the Ruthenians. All the rest 
have remained faithful to the more 
primitive custom of using the best vest- 
ments (of any color) on the greater 
festivals. White and red are the favorite 
colors. 

So far as is known, the first color 
sequence properly so called drawn up 
for the Roman rite is that of a twelfth 
century church at Jerusalem, founded 


by the Crusaders. Blue vestments were 
ordered for the feasts of the Epiphany 
and the Ascension. But it was not until 
the pontificate of Innocent III (1198- 
1216) that the five colors — white, red, 
green, violet and black — actually used 
in churches of the Roman rite were first 
prescribed, together with their respec- 
tive significance. For instance, the Pope 
maintained that white reminds us of the 
color of the clouds on Ascension day! 
He made no attempt to enforce these 
five colors outside the diocese of Rome, 
and until the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury any bishop was free to choose the 
colors he fancied. A sensuous interest in 
colors, and a zeal in explaining their 
symbolism, were alike manifestations of 
the medieval mind. 

Yet there was no general agreement 
as to what different colors signified, 
above all blue. This color often served 
as a substitute for violet, and blue vest- 
ments were worn in Advent and Lent 
in some places; the pictures and statues — 
being covered with blue linen, if not 
with unbleached linen or sackcloth. 
There were not a few dioceses of Europe — 
where blue was worn on feasts of con- 
fessors, or for saints of the old law and 
for holy women — even for Saint Mi- 
chael the archangel. Elsewhere it was 
popular for ordinary Sundays. The 1542 
inventory of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
included two full sets of blue vestments 
of figured silk or velvet; also two blue 
tunics with shining orphress for the 
taperers (acolytes) at high mass and 
solemn vespers, but they were not used 
on feasts of our Lady. 

The herbaceous border variety of 
medieval liturgical colors throughout 
Europe was abolished by Saint Pius V 
in 1570. He ordered that only such 
dioceses and religious orders which 
could prove an uninterrupted usage of 
at least two hundred years could retain 
their own distinctive ritual and cere- 
monial. Blue vestments disappeared, 
except in Spain, where they were still 
used in many places on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. So apart from 
the primatial sees of Lyon and Milan, 
the liturgical colors of other dioceses 
were reduced to the five with which 
most of us are familiar. 

But this papal ban on the liturgical 
use of the color blue did not prevent it 
becoming more and more closely asso- 
ciated with our Lady. This was encour- 
aged in more ways than one; e.g., the 
foundation of the Children of Mary of 
the Sacred Heart, by Saint Madeleine 
Sophie Barat in 1818, and the Sodality 
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of the Children of Mary in connection 
with the Sisters of Charity of Saint 
Vincent de Paul in 1847. Then came the 
definition of the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception by Pius IX in 1854, and 
the apparitions of our Lady at Lourdes 
in 1858. So far as is known the Redemp- 
toristines (1731) were the first female 
religious institute to introduce the color 
blue into their costume. Between 1823 
and 1882 were founded at least fourteen 
of the female congregations now having 
houses in Great Britain and Ireland 
which have the whole or part of their 
habits either pale or dark blue, in honor 
of our Lady. There are more in North 
America. 


It was in 1864 that the Holy See 
formally approved the traditional use 
of blue vestments for the Church in 
Spain, and in all the former Spanish 
dominions overseas, but restricting them 
to the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and its octave. This meant that 
blue vestments could be worn in almost 
the whole of Central and South Amer- 
ica, a large portion of North America, 
and in other one-time Spanish colonies 
in Africa and the East Indies. Whether 
the indult also covered parts of Italy 
and the Netherlands was not so certain. 
In Seville cathedral we know that the 
acolytes still wear blue tunicles on the 


feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

More recently this same privilege has 
been extended to Downside Abbey, 
either because this Benedictine com- 
munity was domiciled at one time in 
Spanish Flanders, or by the reason of 
the number of English monks in the 
Congregation of Valladolid at the end 
of the sixteenth century. A few years 
ago the Calced Carmelite friars at 
Aylesford, Kent, were granted permis- 
sion to wear blue vestments on all feasts 
of our Lady. In at least one instance 
where a similar indult was sought from 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, it 
was refused, apparently because no 
Spanish links were forthcoming. 

The belief that the color blue has a 
direct association with the mother of 
God has been encouraged by Anglicans 
for more than half a century, proved by 
the countless Lady chapels in cathedrals 
and parish churches which have been 
made gay with blue carpets, curtains, 
cushions, frontals, and paintwork. At 
Lincoln cathedral, the choirmen, chor- 
isters, servers, and vergers are now 
clothed in forget-me-not blue cassocks, 
to remind us that this great medieval 
place of worship is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Vox populi, vox Der 
— the voice of the people is the voice of 
God —as Alcuin reminded Charle- 
magne in the year 800. 


The Priest as Patron 


Tue REVEREND C. J. McNaspy, sj 


Assistant Editor, America. 


HOEVER is known to be con- 

cerned with sacred art has had to 
face the question “Why is it that your 
Church, which did so much for art 
in the past, is so completely out of touch 
today?” The first time you are con- 
fronted by this query or charge, you 
swallow, then fumble for the right an- 
swer. You explain something about the 
Church’s plight in a secularized culture, 
her uncouth poverty in many countries. 
Then, of course, you cheerfully point out 
that the picture is not universally dis- 
mal; that there are enclaves of intelli- 
gent, creative liturgical art; that not all 
new churches are slick reproductions or 
epigones of art what was once alive 
and contemporary. But, ultimately, you 
remain embarrassed. 


The problems encompassing sacred 
art are many, and well known to readers 
of this quarterly. At the editor’s invita- 
tion, I should like to suggest a sort of 
Gordian-knot solution, realizing that it 
may be no solution at all but only a re- 
statement of the problem. My thought 
is that we priests, who in the Church’s 
structure are finally responsible for what 
goes into church building, should give 


humble and prayerful consideration to 


our role as “patrons” of sacred art. 
The very word “patron” has been sul- 
lied; its derivatives seem downright 
dirty — “‘patronize,”’ “patronage.” Re- 
grettably, it hints at autocracy and cor- 
ruption, though we may reflect that it 
comes from a good and lovable word, 
which we even apply to God, “pater.” 


Whatever may be the biological reali- 
ties of parthenogenesis, I have never 
heard of a human father being sole 
parent. His role in generation is only 
complementary to that of the mother. 
Indeed, without pushing the analogy to 
the absurd, it may be suggested that 
the mother is the more important par- 
ent, at least in length of time. So far as 
sheer procreation is concerned, the 
father’s role is over once conception has 
taken place. From there on, his only 
function is to support and assist mother 
and infant. On the other hand, the 
mother continues forming and nurtur- 
ing the child, in the closest conceivable 
intimacy, until he is able to live on his 
own. 

It is hazardous at best to argue from 
an analogy. But, mutatis mutandis multts, 
I believe that we priests may take sev- 
eral hints from the “primary analogue” 
of the patron, the father. (Architects 
and other artists will forgive my rele- 
gating them to the honorable — but in 
our man-centered mentality, less flatter- 
ing — role of the mother. And women 
readers will, I trust and beg, simply for- 
give my unintended arrogance.) 

To pursue the analogy a bit, we com- 
monly hold that marriage and concep- 
tion should follow a long and knowl- 
edgeable courtship. The fly-by-night or 
shot-gun or justice-of-the-peace type of 
marriage is normally a disaster. Divorce, 
with its ensuing spiritual stunting of the 
child, is a likely upshot of anything 
casual or hasty in matrimony. Accord- 
ingly, marriage counselors offer sound 
advice to prospective spouses: each must 
learn to go more than half-way in the 
give-and-take of his new state; the part- 
ners must try to become not two “TI’s” 
but one “we”; they must accept the 
principle of complementarity, distinc- 
tion of roles, with attitudes of deep re- 
spect and mutuality. Perhaps in a sim- 
pler and more integrated social order 
young people could more naturally fit 
into their new roles of father and 
mother. Today, however, life is more 
complex and befuddling, and there is 
need. for guidance and Cana Confer- 
ences. 


IF THE Church is once again to be a 


true “patron” (that is, father) of liturgi- 
cal art, we priests will have to be better 
prepared for our role. For reasons that 
I have no space to develop, some equiv- 
alent to the Cana Conference is needed 
for priests and artists. They must learn 
a great deal about each other — their 
individual approaches, skills, needs. 
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They must learn not a little bit, but a 
great deal; for in this form of creativity, 
as in marriage, a little learning is in- 
ordinately dangerous. 

The artist, for example, must not im- 
agine that he knows the liturgy and has 
plumbed the depths of the liturgical 
spirit, simply because he has been going 
to mass or even serving mass since child- 
hood. He needs to do a serious amount 
of reading: lots of Reinhold, Dickmann, 
Ellard, Jungmann, Howell, and other 
leading liturgical thinkers of our day. 
I shall never forget the wise remark of 
one of the architects of the new Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The first thing he did, he told me, was 
to go to the library and study the rule 
of Saint Benedict. He wanted to know 
what a monk was, in order to learn what 
a monastery should be. The same will- 
ingness was shown by the brilliant 
young architect who designed the recent 
buildings at Saint Benedict’s, Louisiana. 
Before starting his plans, he lived with 
the monks to find out what their life 
was really like. Then came many hours 
of intelligent collaboration. This is 
functionalism at its highest and most 
intelligent. 

In the priest’s case the problem is per- 
haps more delicate. He is accustomed 
to being teacher and shepherd of a flock, 
giving answers to dogmatic and moral 
questions in pulpit or confessional. He is 
called ‘“‘Father” by young and old alike. 
Hence it is not impossible for him to 
overstep the bounds of his theological 
and pastoral training. For historico- 
cultural reasons, in many countries the 
priest has been held up not only as 
priest, but as polymath, paragon of all 
manner of knowledge. It is not always 
easy for him to admit bluntly to himself 
that he has a great deal to learn from the 
layman who, at the conference table as 
well as elsewhere, calls him ‘‘Father,”’ 
while he jovially answers ‘‘Joe” or 
ih [sng 

There is an added pitfall to which 


some priests are especially exposed, par- 
ticularly those of us who imagine we are 
not exposed. In every seminary or re- 
ligious community there are men who 
know a certain amount about art, who 
have dabbled with paints and read all 
the Skira volumes, and may even know 
their Maritain by heart. They are ac- 
cepted by confréres as authorities in 
art, being (in the horrible phrase) ““men 
of good taste.” With the best will in the 
world, such men may later do a good 
deal of damage. Unless they learn (as, 
no doubt, most of them eventually do) 
the difference between interest in art 
and art itself (‘‘skill,”’ that is), they too 
may ineptly invade the artist’s realm, 
and hamper the activity for which he is 
technically trained. 

‘‘Piety is no substitute for technique,” 
Professor Gilson once said. Nor are holy 
orders. Even a holy priest, unless his 
humility is directed toward a deep re- 
spect for competence, may perpetrate 
monstrous churches. Neither is “good 
taste” a substitute for art. Even a priest 
with an honest love of art and some 
knowledge of esthetics can frustrate the 
skilled craftsman. I am not, of course, 
belittling piety or sincere amateurism. 
But, just as a successful marriage is not 
one in which the roles of father and 
mother are confused, but one in which 
each parent has learned to respect and 
help the other, so, I believe, the wedding 
of competences needed for good liturgi- 
cal art will not be the result of confusion 
but of clarity. Seminary courses that in- 
troduce future priests to the problems of 
liturgical art should more and more 
stress these vital distinctions. Our art 
will thereby become more truly liturgi- 
cal, as well as more truly artistic. The 
genetic contribution of both ‘‘parents”’ 
will result in true enrichment. To change 
the analogy, “‘good fences make good 
neighbors” — not walls, nor impene- 
trable barricades, are needed, but fences 
through which a fruitful dialogue can 
take place. 


The Tender Icon 


Barry ULANov * 


VERY era, I think it will be ale 
lowed, has its characteristic sacred 

art. In that art perhaps more than any 
other the foolish pretensions of a period 
can be seen fighting it out with the hon- 
est ambitions, the shallow observances 


with the aching spiritual hungers. It 
does not at any time take a remarkable 
gift of discernment of spirits to be able 
to mark the lines of the struggle in glass 
and stone and wood and metal. It takes 
less special skill even than usual to dis- 


cover it in the marble of the modern 
sanctuary or the plaster of Paris of the 
contemporary baptismal font. In the 
playful humors of the twentieth century 
—which are not, much of the time, 
identifiably different from the grim ones 
of the nineteenth — the contest is most 
often conducted either in monumental 
terms or in trivial ones. The religious 
passions today are writ either very large 
or very small. They are made suitable 
for either the church or the dressing 
table. Mystery is reserved for one, senti- 
mentality for the other. We see the 
Virgin or a saint in heroic proportions, 
much larger than life, and generally 
more remote, in an apse mosaic or a 
side chapel painting. We see our Lady 
or one of her servants in miniscule 
measurements, much smaller than life, 
and made accessible as a doll is or a 
paper cutout, in those hallowed three- 
inch objects made to fit between the 
cold cream and the mascara or on the 
top of the automobile dashboard. The 
work of art that at once protects the 
mystery and demands intimacy is not 
typical of the time, has not been typical 
of any time since the renaissance, when 
for those who could afford them such 
works were available — or at least they 
could be commissioned by those who 
had the price of a commission. But ex- 
ceptions exist; and it is to call attention 
to one such exception that this piece of 
special pleading is directed. 


MYsTERY and intimacy are joined 
with particular fervor and exemplary 
precision by Katharine Breydert, who 
works some of almost every day as a 
physician and almost as much again as 
an artist in mosaic and silver and gold, 
enamel and embroidery. The propor- 
tions of her work are incontrovertibly 
less than heroic: twenty-seven inches by 
thirty-three or thereabouts, or the size 
of a cigarette box or magazine cover. 
But mystery always remains; nothing 
is ever cut down to the dimensions of a 
casual encounter with a drably familiar 
object or event. When we meet Jonah 
in one of her mosaics, or come to con- 


*Mr Ulanov is associate professor of English 
at Barnard College, New York City; president 
of the Catholic Renascence Society; associate 
editor of The Bridge (publication of the Insti- 
tute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, Seton Hall 
University). Recent books are: Death, a Book of 
Preparation and Consolation (Sheed & Ward, 
1959); Sources and Resources: The Literary Tradi- 
tions of Christian Humanism (Newman, 1960); 
Makers of the Modern Theatre (McGraw-Hill, 
1961); The Way of Saint Alphonsus Liguori 
(Kenedy, 1961). 
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front the Last Supper or the Resurrec- 
tion, it is a fresh encounter of the human 
and the divine, even a startling one. 
What makes the confrontation remark- 
able is that it is a highly personal one. 
It is for anyone of us, I suspect, at any 
given time, ours alone; the occasion is a 
meditative one; we draw the event, the 
figure, the Lord Himself, into our spirit- 
ual exercises, or we make of the mo- 
ment an exercise of the spirit. We have 
been allowed — we have been encour- 
aged — to stand or to sit, even to kneel, 
in a niche in a building, in a break in the 
day; we have been led towards con- 
templation. 

Dr Breydert’s husband, a musician 
and writer and worker by her side in all 
her materials but embroidery, speaks of 
the ‘‘gentle furor which sounds through 
all these pictures.’’ Whereas, he says, 
“the bad stuff of yesterday was falsely 
gentle, most of the ‘modernistic’ stuff 
has some atrocious furor but no gen- 
tility.”’ It is, he thinks, “‘a special secret 
of the Christian genius, of Western tra- 
dition with a capital T, to aim at such 
a synthesis, wholesome and fascinating.” 
This ‘‘gentle furor,” he ‘“‘ventures’’ to 
say, is in the “‘priest’s attitude in the 
confessional toward sin, and the physi- 
cian’s attitude toward suffering of the 
body, attitudes which are as compassion- 
ate as they are helpful, constructive, 
gentle.” Friedrich Breydert’s eloquent 
words sum up his wife’s work well. Per- 
haps it is not out of place to summarize 
a summary and to say that what Kath- 
arine Breydert creates is the tender 
icon. At least to one person — who has 
not lived a lifetime with her art, but 
only some isolated if moving moments 
— tenderness is the word that best de- 
scribes the special quality of her work. 
This tenderness commands it for the 
place in the school hallway, the corner 
in the bedroom, the recess in the library 
wall, where recollection can be en- 
joined and contemplation of a mystery, 
for however stray a moment, be in- 
vited. 

No one can look long at the mosaic 
of the last Supper (illustration page 72) 
without a re-examination of the event 
and the place it has taken in his own 
mind. The commanding Christ of this 
meal rises from his chalice-table, in ma- 
jestic purple-red, and brings with Him, 
in fitting dark red garments and grey 
faces, His disciples. Judas stands alone, 
a broken figure in a doorway broken 
through the wall; a peculiar, tortured 
subject-object of betrayal, one who has 
betrayed himself — and this the eye sees 


and the mind contemplates — rather 
than Him whom he sought to betray. 
The rest of the mosaic is clear enough 
and satisfying enough — the crosses of 
Calvary crowning the ceiling; the bread 
and fish and wine on the table, in the 
chalice; the Chi Rho medallion on the 
wall. The whole is an emblem as much 
as a narrative, a sign to hang on a wall, 
a sacramental sign. 

The Last Supper in embroidery (il- 
lustration page 72) has a curious kind of 
spontaneity that mosaic cannot ever 
have, and should not. Here the stitches 
seem to have been inspired by the mo- 
ment, as in time they may come to in- 
spire moments. There is much more in 
outline than in mosaic; the room 
achieves a much more precise third di- 
mension in the ceiling and the floor 
lines. Much smaller than the mosaic — 
eight by ten inches as against twenty by 
twenty-seven — it gives the impression 
of greater space. Judas comes from a 
greater distance and seems suspended, 
when he arrives at the entrance to the 
room; he has lost his participation in the 
event, in the sacrament, in the mystery; 
he is lost. There is also, for me at least, 
a stronger concentration on the central 
events of Holy Week than in mosaic; 
the axis of the work is Christ, at the ta- 
ble, Christ from whom the chalice has 
not been taken, Christ on the cross, 
Christ who will rise. An astonishing 
amount of symbolism has been made 
compact in silk. 

Still another set of insights is com- 
pounded in the smallest version Kath- 
arine Breydert has made of the Last 
Supper, a four and a half by four and 
a-quarter-inch enamel on copper (il- 
lustration page 73). The hall is gone. 
Judas is more isolated than ever, im- 
prisoned in his entry. Saint John is 
closer to his Lord than in other versions, 
set apart more strikingly, and yet, be- 
cause of the spontaneous emotion of the 
artist, more softly and sweetly depend- 
ent, resting on the heart of Jesus. The 
figure of the Lord is similarly both soft 
and bold; firmly outlined on His cross, 
altogether open to pain and suffering. 
His own pain and suffering and that of 
others. He is, as He must be, the em- 
blem of emblems, the badge of suffering 
and the personification of pain, as He 
occupies His cross within a cross. The 
color scheme of the Christ figure — sur- 
rounded by a red rim — is that of weep- 
ing eyes. The role enacted by the Lord 
here is very much that of the Lamb, a 
role made explicit in the sacrificial ani- 
mal at the foot of this cross. 
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ONE hesitates to compare Dr Brey- 
dert’s Jonah (illustration page 73) with 
Michelangelo’s. But Jonah has not often 
been translated into art since the time 
of the Sistine ceiling. The imaginations 
of few artists have been caught by the 
figure of the man in the whale. No one, 
perhaps, has seen the dancing joy of this 
prefiguration of Christ, the stately cere- 
monial of His passion, as Dr Breydert 
has. Here, in royal purple, Jonah stretches 
his hands almost into the shape of a 
cross, surrounded by the amber aureole 
of light, his place of imprisonment, his 
medallion of distinction, his nimbus. 
The palatial beast in whose belly he has 
taken up residence is a fine black one, 
with delicate touches of color in the blue 
slit of its eye and the red outline of its 
mouth. The waves — and never have 
waves been more wavy — undulate in 
gray and a light brownish yellow on a 
white background. The whole work has 
about it an air of celebration, not a 
solemn but a tender one. 

Tenderness illuminates the Resur- 
rection too, as Dr Breydert sees it (il- 
lustration page 73). Fourteen women in 
mourning bow their heads around the 
tomb. The golden figure of the risen 
Christ punctuates a palpable grief. All 
who profess sacrifice are configured here 
by the widows adoring the cross. There 
are many Marys, this mosaic seems to 
say, as there are those who have the 
grace to follow the blessed women, to 
imitate their adoration and their grief. 

Once again, in the Resurrection as in 
the Jonah, there is a kind of dancing 
movement in Katharine Breydert’s art. 
It is dignified enough to fit the subject. 
It is joyous enough to express the fullness 
of feeling the event arouses. Caught up 
in the slow, the dignified, the joyous 
movement of the widows of the Resur- 
rection, the viewer must inevitably join 
in. His meditations have been instructed. 
The purpose of sacred art has been ac- 
complished by a tender icon. 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
The Stow, Harlow, Essex. 
See illustrations on following pages. 


Section: G South transept D Nave 
A Altar BgAmbos J Sacristy. 
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The Stow, Harlow, Essex. 


The Reverend Francis E. Burgess, C R | C, pastor 
Gerald Goalen, AR|IBA; AMT P|, architect 


South elevation. The bricks are Surrey Stocks. The exposed 
concrete frame has a rubbed finish and is left unpainted. 

The fascias are concrete slabs, faced with Derbyshire spar 
and mother-of-pearl; the narthex piers are Monks Park stone. 
The window transoms and mullions are white concrete. The 


roof and timber spire are covered with copper. 
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A Altar B Ambos C Baptistry D Nave 

E East transept F West transept G South 
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sacristy L Boys’ vestry M Priests’ room 
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Essex, 


/ 


The Stow, Harlow 


View from west transept taken a few weeks 


before the completion of the building. Note the 


unadorned canopy and altar without liturgical 


vesture. 


, showing the 
sanctuary and east transept. On the left and 


(Below) A view from the nave 


right of the altar are the gospel and epistle 


ambos. The figure of Christ, king and priest, 


is by Daphne Hardy Henrion. The windows 


are by Dom Charles Norris 


of Buckfact. 
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(Above) The sanctuary seen from the choir loft. The altar is designed so that Mass can be said 
from either side. The floor is terrazzo, the communion rails and the altar (the latter shown 
clothed) are of Roman stone supported on black Belgian marble columns. (Below) Interior seen 
from the west transept. The congregation is arranged on three sides of the sanctuary; on the 
fourth side is the reredos, and above it the choir and organ. ; 
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KATHARINE BREYDERT 


Mosaicist 
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“Mystery and intimacy are joined with particular fervor and exemplary precision by Katharine 
Breydert, who werks some of almost every day as a physician and almost as much again as an 
artist in mosaic and silver and gold, enamel and embroidery. The proportions of her work are 


incontrovertibly less than heroic . . . But always mystery remains; nothing is ever cut down to 


the dimensions of a casual encounter with a drably familiar object or event.”’ 


See article on page 66 


The Last Supper—embroidery 


The Last Supper—mosaic 


The Last Supper—enamel! 
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(Above) Jonah 


(Below) The Resurrection 
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Virgin with Child and Saint Anne 
Anonymous Spanish, Valladolid 


Photo Mas, Barcelona 


EXOTIC MADONNAS 


See article page 77 
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Virgin of Monserrat, Spain 
Photo Mas, Barcelona 


Carved wood Madonna, 
Wallis Islands, Oceania 


Photo Spartaco Appetiti, Rome 
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(Left) Madonna and Angels, by Lu Hung-nien. 

(Below left) Madonna with lanterns in a field of flowers, by Lu Hung-nien. 
Photos Spartaco Appetiti, Rome. (Below) From an Ethiopian manuscript 
which shows the devil upsetting the scaffold on which a painter is 

painting a picture of the blessed and the damned. The Virgin grasps the 
falling painter and saves his life. Photo courtesy the British Museum. 
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THE DREAM WORLD OF MISTRA 


From these illustrations of the churches of Saint Demetrius and the Pantanassa it is 
impossible to judge their size, but the churches of Mistra, like all mediaeval churches 
of Greece, are small. The Greeks liked the intimate kind of relationship with God that 
they could best achieve close to the glow of candle-lit ikons in a private oratory. 
When built the interiors of these churches were entirely covered with frescoes which 
told stories of the gospels and of the saints. These frescoes are among the most 
important byzantine relics in the world. Mistra’s world banished realism and is pure 


Greek and pure dream. 


See article on page 78 
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1. Church of Saint Demetrius, Mistra 2. The Pantanassa Church 


3. and 4. Frescoes in the Peribleptos church 5. Fresco of an angel 


6. The Virgin between two angels, a fresco in the Peribleptos church. 
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Exotic Madonnas* 


VINCENT CRONIN 1 


NINETEEN centuries of Christian 
art show a remarkable orthodoxy 


of subject-matter and treatment. Por- 


traits of Mary have reflected and illus- 
trated current theology. The Church, 
because it was generally she who com- 
missioned the artist, controlled his ico- 


_nography. The extravagant and exotic 
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are therefore rare, but they do exist, 
usually in popular art, which has flour- 
ished through the ages side by side with 
official Church art. 

The Black Madonna is a well-known 
instance. France alone in the sixteenth 
century possessed one hundred and 


ninety Black Madonnas, mostly in the 


Centre and Pyrenées. The Black Ma- 


_ donna of Rocamadour was venerated as 


x 
> 
“* 


Queen of France as far south as the 
Spanish frontier; the black statue at 
Chartres terrified King Edward III; 
Joan of Arc knelt in gratitude before 
the Black Virgin of Orléans; the statue 
at Dijon was believed to have routed an 
entire Swiss army; Descartes, on the 


night when he first conceived his Method, 


gave thanks to the Black Virgin of 
Loretto. 


How did these Black Madonnas origi- 


nate? An oral tradition holds that the 
_Le Puy statue was brought from the 


- Holy Land by a French crusader king. 


More likely it was locally found or 


<4 
-4 


~ made. Long burial in certain soils would 


impart a black stain to wood; so would 


smoke from votive candles and plaques 


of silver. And black, of course, was a 


color suggesting venerable old age and 


~ 


also a remote, perhaps supernatural, 
origin. 

My own belief is that many of the 
Black Madonnas were made black, and 
did not merely become black in course 


of time. The most convincing evidence 
comes from southern parts of the Medi- 


terranean, where the converse — usu- 
ally blonde Madonnas — are found. In 
Sicily, for example, many of the most 
popular Madonnas, especially those 


carried in procession, are strikingly fair 


Nordic figures. When one sees an olive- 
skinned peasant with jet-black hair 


kneeling before a butter-haired statue 
with a white of egg complexion, totally 


different in appearance from any woman 
she is ever likely to see in the streets, one 
becomes aware that this very strange- 
ness of coloring may evoke a sense of 
awe, mystery, and power. 

When we gaze at one of the most 
famous of Black Madonnas, that in the 
abbey of Montserrat, Catalonia (illus- 
tration page 74), her black coloring 
combined with her strange elongated 
features suggests agelessness rather than 
age, and a more than human quality. 
The impression is one of great power, 
and it is surely no coincidence that 
Black Madonnas have always been 
striking miracle-workers. 


‘THE tendency to portray a towering 
mother-figure is a persistent one in 
popular art. It found its most complete 
expression in the cult of Saint Anne, 
particularly popular in Britanny and 
Spain during the early renaissance. The 
painting by an anonymous Spanish 
master in Valladolid (illustration page 
74) exalts Anne the grandmother at the 
expense of her child and grandchild. 
Mary remains a girl-doll, while her 
maternal role has been totally trans- 
ferred to Anne.? A charming idiosyn- 
cratic trinity which appears for a short 
time but which could never become part 
of the main Marian tradition. 
Exoticism can arise from private sym- 
bolism no less than from popular tastes. 
Petrus Christus (1400-73) has left an 


*A chapter from the author’s forthcoming 
book, Mary Portrayed to be published by Micheal 
Longman. 

1Mr Cronin was born at Tredegar, Wales, 
May 24, 1924. Educated at Ampleforth, Ports- 
mouth Priory, Rhode Island; Harvard Uni- 
versity and Trinity College, Oxford. Author of: 
The Golden Honeycomb (City of Palermo prize 
1954); The Wise Man from the West (Royal 
Society of Literature award 1955); A Pearl to 
India (Fordham University Pierre Charles 
award 1959) and a Calendar of Saints (to be 
published shortly by Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland). Married, with three chil- 
dren, lives in London. Novelist, biographer, 
editor of the new Collins Companion Guide 
series; contributor to The Month, Punch, Col- 
lier’s encyclopedia. 

2 Tritenheim wrote a book in 1494 proclaiming 
that Saint Anne is no less pure than her daugh- 
ter, and that she conceived Mary without sin. 


example in his Madonna of the Dried-up 
Tree. Mary and the Child stand in a 
desiccated tree whose interlaced branches 
form a crown of thorns. From the 
branches hang fifteen As, signifying the 
Aves of the fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary. An interesting and curious con- 
ceit — painted when Europe was trem- 
bling at the steady advance — but again 
no more than a hybrid mutation: Mary 
is too vital a figure to be associated with 
dead wood. 

The further removed from Rome, the 
greater the chance of local cults, strange 
miracles and exotic iconography. Ethio- 
pia, for instance, is particularly rich in 
legends and miracles attributed to a 
Mary who, naturally enough, is de- 
picted as a black African. Until recent 
times no less than thirty-two festivals of 
Mary were celebrated annually in Ethi- 
opia, while rock churches and manu- 
scripts are profusely decorated with 
Mary’s miracles. The paintings are a 
curious blend of native tradition modi- 
fied by the teaching of one Niccolo 
Brancaleone, a fifteenth-century Vene- 
tian artist who spent forty years in 
Ethiopia. Some of the paintings of 
legends are charming — Mary gives a 
thirsty dog to drink from one of her 
shoes; the one illustrated here, page 75, 
from a seventeenth-century manuscript, 
shows the devil upsetting the scaffold on 
which a painter is painting a picture of 
the blessed and the damned. The Virgin 
grasps the falling painter and saves his 
life. 

Novel iconography such as this, how- 
ever primitive, makes us see the subject 
in a new light. So with the art of mission- 
ary countries in Africa and Asia. The 
mere substitution of new conventions is 
sometimes enough to bring out new 
truths of a mystery which Western art 
might never succeed in conveying. In 
Chinese art, for instance, a few simple 
brush-strokes are deemed sufficient to 
express the invisible, while (at least to 
Western eyes) absence of perspective 
lends a timeless quality. These devices 
are turned to good account in certain 
Chinese Christian paintings, such as the 
Madonna and Angels, by Lu Hung-nien 
(illustration page 75) —less a repre- 
sentation of Mary than a starting point 
for contemplation. Here is a new func- 
tion for religious art, which may spread 
to the West. 

In the Madonna with Lanterns in a field 
of flowers (illustration page 75) Lu Hung- 
nien fétes Mary according to his own 
traditions, but in a way which we too 
can appreciate, while No Room at the Inn 
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(illustration page 75) by the same artist 
recreates a familiar gospel incident in 
unfamiliar idiom, thereby eliciting the 
spirit of wonder which the Chinese 
themselves must have felt when the first 
missionaries recounted Mary’s arrival 
in Bethlehem. 

Exotic art such as this can suggest 


techniques still untried in the West, 
while African and Oceanian Madonnas 
(illustration page 74) reveal a monu- 
mental simplicity, a spareness and aus- 
terity which could do much to correct 
today’s mass-produced, effete, simpering 
Madonnas. As formerly there existed a 
fruitful tension between a strongly in- 


= 


tellectual byzantine iconography and — 
local schools — Celtic, English or French - 
— so now we can hope for cross-fertili- _ 
zation between Western iconography — 
and the various traditions of missionary 
countries. Many hybrid productions 
will doubtless result, but also perhaps 
new masterpieces. 


Mistra—the forgotten Byzantine city 


HOT, dry wind searched among 
the rocks and a crackle of thunder 
broke and echoed and broke again 
among the higher peaks of the Tagetus. 
The few dwarfed trees on the lower 
slopes swayed a little and sighed, im- 
ploring the clouds to open and let fall a 
merciful cascade of cool rain. But the 
clouds trailed heedlessly off over the 
plain, and in passing graciously shed 
only a few heavy drops which were in- 
stantly absorbed into the atmosphere, 
leaving no appeasement for the parched 
world of stone and dust. ‘This is the sum- 
mer mood that those who have visited 
that strangest of all the remarkable 
ruined cities of Europe — Mistra — 
will know quite well. 

Mistra, once the capital of the Byzan- 
tine empire, is situated about two and a 
half miles outside Sparta in the Morea; 
its shattered architecture is plastered to 
the side of a mountain and from a dis- 
tance the buildings seem to shrink back 
into the mountain itself, returning, as it 
were, into the rock from which they 
originally emerged. Yet on approaching 
it more nearly Mistra appears an im- 
mense and desolate world, remote, si- 
lent, but still trailing clouds of Byzan- 
tine glory. Her crumbling walls are 
inhabited only by the grateful lizard 
taking cover from the sun, or by the 
voiceless bird. 


"THE origins of the town, with its 
tortuous lanes that climb up past houses, 
shops, palaces, churches (how many of 
these) monasteries, fortresses, mosques, 
and even turkish baths, lie with the 
French crusaders, but these latter were 
quickly dispatched by the Byzantine 
emperor Michael Palaeologus in 1259, 
who proceeded to build at Mistra a 
capital in the Morea. For two centuries 
his fantastic, sophisticated Byzantine 
city prospered. 
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Philosophers lived in Mistra and had 
their schools. Artists came and settled, 
and churches and palaces of exquisite 
proportion were built and then covered 
with frescoes of unparalleled grace and 
vitality. But the menacing Turk, who 
had crossed into Europe from Asia 
Minor in 1306, eventually destroyed the 
Byzantine empire. First Sofia fell, then 
Salonica, then Constantinople and Tre- 
bizond — finally in 1460 Mistra too 
fell. With the empire gone there was no 
real protection left for the treasures of 
this unique place, and no gracious liv- 
ing. The Turks came, the Venetians 
came, and the Turks came a second 
time; but under the second domination 
of the Turks the Albanians came, and 
they set the whole town on fire in 1779 
and thereafter Mistra was virtually 
abandoned. To this day the marks of 
that terrible fire are visible on the 
ruined walls. 

Nothing is more romantic than dev- 
astation seen a few hundred years later, 
and Mistra has grown magnificent again 
in her proud weeds. In contrast to 
Pompeii, which has acquired the air of a 
museum and grows a sturdy crop of 
guides, Mistra remains as lonely as 
nature made her. She is aloof and 
removed from the tourist world, and 
those who would learn her secrets must 


* Miss Conlay is our valued collaborator in 
London. She organized and directed the activi- 
ties of the Ashley Gallery, in London, from 1949 
to 1955. During this time Miss Conlay ex- 
hibited the works of many English artists whose 
work should eventually have found a place in 
churches in England. In 1955 the Gallery 
ceased operations and although there is a gal- 
lery now also called the Ashley Gallery, in the 
same place and facing Westminster cathedral, 
the present activities are more of the usual 
commercial variety, Since 1955 Miss Conlay 
has been publicity and advertising consultant 
with the publishing firm of Geoffrey Bles, 
London. She is also art critic of the Catholic 
Herald, of London, 


be prepared to work hard — physically 
in clambering on foot (or more adven- 
turously on a mule) among her rocks, 
mentally in identifying her innumerable 
monuments, for the ubiquitous signpost — 
is not seen and the voice of the guide is 
not heard in this land. 

From a tiny new village at the foot o: 7 
the hill the visitor to the old city takes a 
path and starts to climb out of the 
twentieth into the thirteenth century. 
The way upwards is stony and over- 
grown. The shells of the buildings that 
border the sides of the path still suggest _ 
an elegance in living; in one’s imagina- _ 
tion the narrow lane assumes an im- 
portance. At every twist of the ascent a © 
tiny chapel reminds the visitor of the 
deeply religious world into which he has 
suddenly been translated. 

Coming first to the Metropolitan 
church of Saint Demetrius one discovers 
there some of the earliest paintings in 
Mistra, before it was a capital. It is said 
that Constantine XI, the last of 
emperors of Constantinople, was 
crowned here in 1453, where a double 
headed eagle engraved on stone marks 
the spot and a solemn byzantine Christ, 
also incised in stone, still looks out upon 
a moldering world. 


FURTHER up and out beyond what 
must have been the suburban homes of 
the wealthy, the monastery of the Peri- - 
bleptos keeps its isolated watch over the 
Spartan plain. Here is semi-darkness, 
and fading away from exposure are more 
frescoes, rich in colour, very lively, 0: 
the Nativity, the Transfiguration and 
episodes from the life of the Virgin 
Sometimes an owl, disturbed in his 
meditations by footsteps, flops through a 
window and with a wild cry is gone, 
leaving the visitor in shattered silence. 
Penetrating further along tracks kept 
open by goats among rank tall grasses 
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rattling together in the wind, the Afen- 
diko, formerly the monastery of Bron- 
‘tochion, comes into view, lying on a 
high plateau, its five cupolas on the 
pure skyline looking like giant tortoises. 
Beyond and above again stands the 
Pantanassa, the only inhabited building 
in this deserted place, now a convent 
‘consisting of a few cells with gay gar- 
dens, a portico with a glorious view 
flanking the great church which con- 
tains some of the greatest Byzantine 
frescoes that have survived to our times. 
They have been saved thanks to those 
picture-restorer nuns whose life-work is 
the tending of such masterpieces in 
Mistra’s churches. To the hot and weary 
climber on the slopes of that hill the 
nuns of Pantanassa take on angelic quali- 
ties, for they preserve the monastic 
tradition and offer soothing and refresh- 
‘ing drinks to all who achieve their 
heights and sell in their cool parlor 
‘embroideries and post cards to their 
guests. 

_ Only after Pantanassa the really ex- 
citing ascent begins into the upper 
town through the Iron Gate, passing 
lofty houses with galleries and a Turkish 
“mosque, first to the Despot’s palace 
with its arched hall, then under a small 


aqueduct to the castle built by Ville- 
hardouin, a French crusader, but almost 
entirely reconstructed by the Turks. 

The view from the castle is magnifi- 
cent, far beyond Sparta to the everlasting 
plains and below, over the maze of little 
lanes once filled with busy people, in- 
tellectuals and artists, priests and phi- 
losophers, courtiers and soldiers crowded 
into splendid high houses that com- 
manded just this view of an agricultural 
expanse of fields and vineyards and 
olive orchards and filled, too, with 
peasants on donkeys bringing food and 
fuel from the fields to the capital, and 
with the servants of the castle who lived 
in the tiny dwellings, half-house, half- 
cave, carved out of the rock and still 
embedded in it. 

In Mistra, as in no other place to the 
same extent, it seems possible to recon- 
struct the kind of finely-balanced life 
that was led there —a life motivated 
by religious fervor, showing a rare taste 
for the arts and a sophisticated taste for 
good living, yet dominated by a con- 
stant awareness of the proximity of 
danger and the consciousness of a delib- 
erately approaching destruction that 
would be final and absolute. Heaven 
and hell were never nearer. 


Tradition and Traditionalism™ 


heaven: but the angels in his vision 
ascended and descended. It was two- 
way traffic that he saw. The patriarch’s 
vision and its sequel were crucial for the 
destiny of the Jews. But they are, too, 
a primary statement of what the sacred 
means. The episode provides a cardinal 
text for the rites of consecration in the 
Roman liturgy, for Jacob, when he 
awoke from sleep, poured oil on the 
stone on which his head had rested and 
called the place Bethel, the house of God. 
_A vow is made, and the symbol of it is 
the anointed stone, ‘‘set up for a title” 
in the place where God had been. 
_ The sacred, in this primeval sense, al- 
‘ways speaks of God to man. Something 
has been set aside and offered to God: 
something sealed and ratified, usually 
by rites of consecration. It declares now 
a reality other than its own, for the thing 
— metal, stuff, or stone — has been 
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taken out of the context of profane use to 
point to a mystery itself inaccessible to 
man. 

Saint Thomas, in his long and percep- 
tive discussion of the ceremonial pre- 
cepts of the old law,? points out that 
“divine worship regards two things, 
namely: God who is worshipped, and 
men, who worship him. Accordingly 
God, who is worshipped, is confined to 
no bodily place; wherefore there was no 
need on his part for a tabernacle or 
temple to be set up. But men, who wor- 
ship him, are corporeal beings, and for 
their sake there was need for a special 
tabernacle or temple to be set up for the 
worship of God, for two reasons. First, 
that through coming together with the 
thought that the place was set aside for 
the worship of God, they might ap- 
proach thither with greater reverence. 
Second, that certain things relating to 
the excellence of Christ’s divine or hu- 


man nature might be signified by the ar- 
rangement of various details in such a 
temple or tabernacle.” 

This sense of vowed subordination is, 
then, necessarily part of any sacred art. 
The thing made is consciously ordained 
to the end of worship: it recalls a mys- 
tery of faith, and does so in the setting of 
the house of God and of the rites that are 
done there. Furthermore, the work of 
art bears witness to the faith, and above 
all to the modalities of faith at a particular 
time and within a particular culture. 

A sacred art — whether architecture, 
painting, mosaic or music — expresses 
the faith as it is lived by the society we 
call the Church: but, too, it itself forms 
and influences the faith of the believers. 
Roman basilica, gothic abbey, baroque 
church, the mosaics of Ravenna, the 
glass of Bourges, the carvings of Com- 
postella, Giotto’s frescoes, Bernini’s 
bronze statues —all are alike in this: 
they proclaim a truth that is to be 
mediated by men, they point to the 
mysteries, and this they do within and 
about the very place where those mys- 
teries are daily to be renewed. 


"THE sacred speaks primarily of God 
to man, it serves a tradition which alto- 
gether transcends this or that style (the 
product of a time or place); it is a lan- 
guage, so to say, that is eternal, how- 
ever various its individual accents may 
seem to be. That is why one can prop- 
erly distinguish the ‘“‘sacred,” in the 
sense of its embodiment of tradition, 
from the “religious,” which can have a 
much wider connotation. Any artist’s 
achievement is religious, in so far as he 
seeks to express with fidelity his own 
vision of the reality of created good. A 
Cezanne self-portrait, so profound in its 
account of what it means to be human, 
is a deeply religious picture. But even 
with a halo you would not call it sacred. 
The sacred is the guardian, first of all, 
of the true tradition, of the truth man 
seeks to utter about God — a truth that 
needs to be re-presented to every age. 
It is a recalling, a remembering that 
makes available yet again the truth it 
recalls. 

It must be admitted, of course, that 
the sense of art as recollection can hardly 
be confined to an art that is professedly 


* A slightly shorter version of the article which 
first appeared in the November 1960 issue of 
Blackfriars, here printed with the author’s 
permission. 

1 Father Evans is the editor of Blackfriars. 

2 Summa Theologica, 1-1.cii, 4 ad 1. 
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sacred. Any painting, any poem, as 
David Jones reminds us, is an anamnesis, 
the effectual re-presenting of a reality 
once known, a love once experienced. 
But the sacred thing is more than a per- 
sonal recalling: it is ordained to an end 
that was determined long ago, and, 
further, that end is acknowledged as 
having the right to impose a language 
and its limits. 

The language and its limits are those 
that any tradition must necessarily im- 
ply. Jacob’s stone is the constant; it may 
be there, on the roadside, or enshrined 
in Santa Sophia or Santa Sabina — 
adorned in one age, striped in another. 
But what is essential remains un- 
changed. For the tradition which the 
Church exists to declare and to preserve 
is in terms of an actual intervention of 
God’s mercy. The incarnation is a fact 
— you could mark the place on a map, 
note the moment on a calendar — and 
Christian worship is always the recalling 
of a fact; the work of redemption that 
was achieved on a cross on a hill, two 
thousand years ago. It is the sacramental 
renewal of this happening that is the 
sacred constant. And the restrictions of 
this re-presentation are not dead restric- 
tions. There is no question here of 
academic pictorial orthodoxy, of the 
canonization simply of style. And while 
the language — to use that analogy — 
of a sacred art must faithfully express the 
word once uttered (that is what it is for), 
yet its vocabulary must always be intel- 
ligible to the generation to which it is 
addressed. The limits are those inherent 
in a function that does not change. The 
apocalyptic message, “Behold, I make 
all things new,” has its enduring truth 
for the artist who serves a sacred tradi- 
tion. For the sacred is always the articu- 
lation of the mystery of faith. Church, 
altar, image; all seek in their measure to 
illuminate it, to make it present and to 
make it new. 

It is in architecture that the sacred 
purpose is most readily seen, for the very 
structure of a church is directed toa 
single use, to enshrine a sacred action 
which determines the place and purpose 
of all that is contained within. The 
norm, therefore, is the liturgical rite to 
be enacted. A sacrifice is to be offered, 
and all else is secondary to that; second- 
ary, but not without its true significance. 
Saint Thomas has much to say that is 
illuminating here. He remarks ? that un- 
der the old law the place of sacrifice 
(i.e., the temple) was one and distinct 
from the place of teaching (i.e., the 
synagogue). The Christian Church takes 


the place of both temple and synagogue, 
since the sacrifice of the Church is a 
spiritual one. The unity of the church — 
where work and word are one — gives 
an essential unity to the building itself, 
and the parts are subordinate to, but not 
independent of, the central stone. The 
function which the Church ensures is 
not susceptible to change, and its in- 
truments are therefore always within 
her jurisdiction. That is why the Church 
always reserves to herself the right to 
modify anything that relates to the 
liturgy and its presentation. Pope Pius 
XII was only the most recent authority 
to remind reformers, in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei and in his address after the 
Assisi Congress in 1956, that this right 
is absolute, relating as it does to the very 
nature of the Church as the custodian 
of the truth and of its mediation to men. 

It is in the light of this theological 
understanding of the sacred as serving 
the Church’s tradition that one can 
most fruitfully consider the evolution of 
a Christian art. The tension which exists 
between the invariable function and the 
setting in which it is realized is always 
there, but it is a healthy tension because 
the plastic forms of altar or image are 
the reflection of the artist’s freedom — 
itself God’s gift — to express the sacred 
thing. But it is a relative freedom, which 
may not betray the essential order of 
the thing made as subserving the cen- 
tral stone. The altar, the living stone, 
gives dimension to all; marked with its 
five crosses, it symbolizes the radical 
Christian mystery, which the daily sac- 
rifice renews. It is, as it were, a para- 
digm of all else that is made to serve the 
end of worship. The alternations of 
taste and style can flow freely about its 
feet so long as they do not invade it, 
overwhelm it. And it is precisely this 
that can happen when the architect, 
and even more obviously the painter, 
whose subjective opportunities are more 
easily seized, forgets that his purpose is 
always to achieve a place for the offer- 
ing of the sacrifice, the work of man’s 
redemption which the mass daily re- 
news. 

Beneath the complex evolution of 
Christian architecture, whether the 
rounded harmonies of the romanesque, 
the soaring splendours of high gothic, or 
the fantasies of baroque, the tradition is 
sustained. It would be to impose the il- 
legitimate category of style to say that, 
for instance, the noble basilica of Santa 
Sabina is more traditional than the 
restless ardors of the Gésu. For the 
sacred is expressed in the idiom of a 
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time and place: the gifts that men offer 
to God are those they have at hand. 
“The form remains,” one might say, to 
quote Wordsworth in another context, 
“for the function never dies.” But the 
sad state of the sacred art of our own 
times, and indeed for three centuries 
now, is precisely due to the weakening 
of the sense of its function. For fifteen 
centuries the artist was at home in the 
Church. With whatever reservations of 
personal taste, he saw no conflict in 
offering his gifts in subordination to a 
sacred end. 


IT Is this primary acceptance of the 
liturgical norm that in every age marks 
an art as truly sacred. For the liturgy 
is the perennial offering of praise; but 
it is incarnationally offered: that is to 
say, it uses the whole range of human 
making to proclaim the new dimensions 
of human hope. Voice and gesture, stone 
and stuff and paint — all are used, for 
all have been engraced. The subordi- 
nation of the work of man’s hands to the 
purpose of his making, and of his re- 
making through grace, is absolute. The 
thing made, the song sung, are relative 
only; is not achieved for their own sake, 
but for the sake of God and of man’s 
need of God. And it is with the charac- | 
teristic signs of liturgical worship that 
the sacred tradition can be discerned. 
Discipline, therefore; the avoidance of 
the trivial and the assertive, lest the 
solemn re-presenting of the Christian 
mystery should be at the mercy of mod- 
ishness or mere fancy. An economy of 
means; the artist’s making is relative 
only, and what is adored is not the thing 
but the mystery of which it speaks. 

The virtual divorce of the artist from 
the Church, which reached its culmina- | 
tion in the nineteenth century, has t 
easily been attributed to a change of © 
patronage; then it was the Church, 
now it was to be the wealthy individual, © 
and later the art gallery. But the isola 
tion of the serious artist was from sociees 
itself; his function was indeed alien 
enough to the values of an industrialized _ 
society. And the Church itself, cut off sq 
largely from its co-ordinating place i 
society by the new secular assumptions, _ 
too easily confused tradition with tradi- 
tionalism. Thus the architecture of the — 
nineteenth century became a pathetic — 
attempt to recover a glory that was nos- 
talgically seen in a Europe that was in 
fact gone for ever. There seemed to be 
nothing new to say — and there were in 

‘ 
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any case few artists willing to say it — 
so the sacred themes were re-statements, 
mechanically repeated and often mass- 
produced, of the spontaneous utterances 
of what were thought to be the ages of 
faith. The pointed arch became the ac- 
cepted symbol of the sacred. It was the 


_age of the ecclesiologist: Gilbert Scott 


and Viollet-le-Duc were its prophets. 
Recent years have seen a revival, 
however uncertain — and in the cir- 
cumstances, it could hardly be other- 
wise — of an art that is in intention 


_ placed at the service of worship. There 


is a necessary postscript to any account 
of the revival of a sacred art in our time. 
It is to pose —if not to answer — the 
difficult question of the artist’s own re- 


_ ligious faith. Must he be a believer in 


order to give valid utterance to the 
sacred? Must he personally assent to the 


_ tradition he claims to serve? In the ages 


of universal faith, when religion and 
culture were in essence one, the artist — 
however weak his own response to faith 
might be — worked within a unity that 
created no cleavage in his mind as a 
maker of things to be offered to God. It 
is not so today. Ideally, the artist’s faith 


should be explicit, a direct acceptance 
of the mysteries he seeks to serve. Fra 
Angelico could say that “in order to 
paint the things of Christ you must live 
with Christ.” It must surely be true that 
the artist, however deep his own spirit- 
ual conflict may be, in accepting the task 
accepts the subordination that the sacred 
implies. This initial act of humility — 
for such it is — is at least an implicit act 
of faith, and the artist can fairly be 
judged by what he achieves. The artist 
who is technically an unbeliever may, 
however unconsciously, be a more faith- 
ful interpreter of what is sacred than the 
believer. And the reverse of the argu- 
ment has to be remembered; faith is no 
insurance against artistic ineptitude. 
The artist of integrity knows the limits 
of what he can accomplish; he has never 
uttered the last word, and, in virtue of 
that “interior order’? which Rouault de- 
clared to be the test of the artist’s truth, 
he can serve the Truth itself. In humbly 
acknowledging that tradition, while it 
binds, yet sets him free, he can be that 
“good and faithful servant”? who turns 
to things divine, creating the work by 
which he asked to be judged. 


The Editor’s Diary: XX XIX 


EW YORK. October 25, 1960. Re- 
N ceived Bulletin # 1 from Bill Schickel 
(Saint Joseph’s Shop, R 1, Box 11, Love- 
land, Ohio) on Designs for the Missions. 
The idea is to help in the design and 
building problems in the missions. Good 
in theory but thorny in execution. My 
main objection to Bill’s Bulletin is the 
‘clerical’ board of mission advisors. In 
matters which deal with art and archi- 
tecture (even in mission work) I fear any 
over-weight on the part of the clergy 
(and I know very well there are ex- 
ceptions, as always!). In these and other 
matters the clergy are not free agents, 
and always, in the background, is the 
spectre of authority; inevitably, the net 
result will sink to the level of alow com- 
mon denominator, which low denomi- 
nator will as usual be bolstered by coun- 
sels of ‘‘prudence.’”’ We shall see what 
happens in 1965. 

My counter-proposal would be what 
I have believed since I travelled in 
Africa; design and building in the hands 
of a professional and, where possible, 


a professional on the spot. This was 
done on the Ivory Coast, in Nigeria, in 
the ex-Belgian Congo. And I still feel 
that compensation for the architect’s 
time and advice might come from the 
home office of the great missionary or- 
ders, and not only from the pastor on 
the spot who, often, is only a few weeks 
ahead of his over-all budget. 


November 4, 1960. No matter how I sched- 
ule my office time I find it impossible 
to do all the chores on an efficient basis. 
Much of the difficulty has been due, of 
course, to my absence from the office 
while on some trip. If I could be satis- 
fied with a more parochial outlook there 
would be less to do all along the line, 
but what a dull routine that would be! 
As it is, and to keep everyone happy, 
I find that an average of one letter in 
twenty is an apology of some kind. The 
coming weeks are likely to be more 
peaceful, since the forthcoming issues 


of the magazine are more or less under _ 


control. 
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November 17, 1960. Dinner at the Beek- 
man-Tower Hotel, New York City, to 
honor the eighty years of our beloved 
chaplain, Father John LaFarge. Sixty- 
six members and friends were present; 
over forty sent regrets and congratula- 
tions or good wishes. Altogether a very 
enjoyable event. The proceedings ap- 
peared in the February 1961 issue. 


December 14, 1960. Exhibitions and con- 
ferences of liturgical art keep cropping 
up in many sections of this country. 
The latest is one to be held at the 
Convent of Saint Helena (Anglican) 
at Newburgh, New York. The question- 
naire hints at many things which have 
now become commonplace in the work 
of the LirurcicaL Arts SoctrTy, but 
which gain new vitality and scope as 
time goes on. The renewal of basic ques- 
tions is good, since the greatest frustra- 
tion comes from apathy and indiffer- 
ence, seldom from enthusiasm. One 
point raised in this questionnaire is a 
semantic one. “‘Is ‘liturgical art’ a better 
term for our purposes than some others 
which are sometimes used: religious art, 
contemporary art, sacred art, Christian 
art, the arts and the Church?” Take 
your pick. 

Then the questionnaire goes on to 
consider exhibitions and conferences, 
centers of information for building com- 
mittees, relationships with seminaries. 
(There is a poser for you!) 

The main ingredients are a set of 
principles, convictions, and much pa- 
tience. The old-timer in this business 
may become impatient with the new- 
comer who suddenly ‘“‘discovers’? what 
has been done and is being done quite 
well. But the initial glamor of a new 
organization keeps the enthusiasm of 
neophytes from going stale —so, all 
good wishes to those in the Convent of 
Saint Helena who want to hold high the 
banner of “‘liturgical” art. 


January 16, 1961. Once bitten by the 
bibliographical bug there seems to be 
no remedy. It all began with the 1953 
trip around the world and subsequent 
bibliographies on India, Japan, etc.; 
later, on Mexico, Africa, and one which 
appeared in the February 1960 issue, 
to help the ‘‘dialogue’’ between clergy 
and architects. Now I am at work on a 
bibliography for a forthcoming issue on 
Ireland. Nor can we overlook the bib- 
liography on Baptism and the Baptistry 
(volume three, number two, 1934); an- 
other on Liturgy and Catholic Life, by the 
Reverend Gerald Ellard, sy (volume 
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four, number one, 1935); A Check List 
of Liturgical Periodicals, by the Reverend 
Virgil Michel, os B, and the Reverend 
Godfrey Diekmann, os B (volume four, 
number three, 1935); finally a List of 
Books, Periodicals, and Pamphlets Intro- 
ductory to a Study of the Eastern Rites, by 
various collaborators (volume four, 
number four, 1935). 

Sometime in 1962 we could dream of 
a bibliography of bibliographies, con- 
sisting of an up-to-date review of all 
these bibliographies, in book form! 


February 20, 1961. To Saint Joseph’s 
Seminary (Dunwoodie) Yonkers, New 
York, for an afternoon in the Irish room, 
to add a number of items to the bib- 
liography on Ireland. Any layman priv- 
ileged to use this seminary library will 
have the perfect guide in the librarian, 
Monsignor John H. Harrington. 


February 23, 1961. Received the 1961 
catalogue of contemporary American 
painting and sculpture, issued by the 
Krannert Art Museum, College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. All the work illus- 
trated is abstract, and again I wondered 
how many of these artists would be 
willing to accept a direct commission 
for a Catholic job and “‘bend”’ their un- 
doubted talent to the discipline of a com- 
mission for a community; would they be 
willing to tackle a ‘‘representational’’ 
work — for example, stations of the 
cross? Someday we may find it possible 
to organize a seminar to air this ques- 
tion. 

In an introductory note in his cata- 
logue, The Measure of Modern Art, Dean 
Allen S. Weller points out: ““The fine 
arts have always been closely related to 
religion and philosophy, not always by 
conscious design, but because all three 
reflect basic beliefs and convictions at 
any one moment in history.” Today, 
however, as Dean Weller further re- 
marks ‘“‘because of the loss of external 
standards, the search for self-realization be- 
comes an end in itself, instead of part of a 
total plan. The objective quality of self- 
expression often becomes less important than 
its mere existence.” (Italics ours.) Such 
rootless philosophy leads to this kind of 
statement by an artist whose work is 
illustrated in the catalogue: ‘‘My paint- 
ing is a graph of the structure of the sub- 
conscious. . . . And, finally, my paint- 
ing is not intended to be logical, literal, 
or illustrative, but it is essentially in- 
tuitive and concerned with the spiritual 
and psychological substance that lies be- 


neath apparent reality.’’ There you have 
the problem in a ‘‘psychological’’ nut- 
shell, but what happens to communica- 
tion with the members of a community? 


March 6, 1961. The report of the presi- 
dent of Saint Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana — Sister M Madeleva, 
csc, brought back pleasant memories. 
Early in the life of our Society there 
were some who had misgivings about the 
real purposes of the founding members. 
They feared that these “‘Eastern” found- 
ers might be tempted to feather their 
nest at the expense of the rest of the 
country. The problem was to find out 
what was being done in other parts of 
the United States—but how? The 
budget was then, as it has been ever 
since, rather skimpy — to put it po- 
litely — and certainly travel expenses 
were an impossibility. I do not recall 
how this difficulty came to the attention 
of Sister Madeleva, but I do remember 
her offer to underwrite a lecture at 
Saint Mary’s College. That would at 
least get me to Chicago, with possible 
stops along the way and back. That was 
the beginning of a series of lectures that 
enabled me to get to California twice. 
If I am not mistaken that first lecture 
at Saint Mary’s College was in 1935. 
Since then I have lectured in many 
seminaries, universities, colleges, acad- 
emies, in all parts of the land and a 
number of cities abroad — in England 
and France, in Munich and Capetown. 
All through the years Sister Madeleva 
has been a friend who fully shared the 
ideals of our Society. The following lines 
from the introduction of her ‘‘Report of 
the President”’ indicate the extent of her 
understanding: 
“An annual report must be a report of change; 
change that indicates or produces growth; 
change that prevents atrophy and stagnation; 
best of all, change charged with vitality, with 
life. 
In the intellectual world, in the life of a 
college, this can be and should be a palpable 
condition, a milieu quick with the possibili- 
ties for further adventures of the mind, of 
higher empyreans for the spirit.” 


April 7, 1961. A welcome visit and morn- 
ing chat with Father Amédée Ayfre, 
seminaire Saint Sulpice, Issy-les-Mou- 
lineaux, France. He is much interested 
in religious art and collaborates with M 
Pichard on the magazine Art Chrétien. 
Also interested in the design and pro- 
duction of holy cards by talented art- 
ists, such as Jacques Villon, Manessier, 
Braque, Gromaire, Ubac, Léon Zack, 


Odette Ducarre, Jean Bertholle, Jacques 
Le Scanff, and produced by Le Club des — 
Nouvelles Images, 30 rue Jeanne d’Arc, 4 

Saint Mandé, Seine, France. 


April 10, 1961. Received an announce- 

ment of a Scripture Institute to be held 

at the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, 
California, from July 10-21. This Insti- 

tute is designed as a detailed study of 
God’s revelation in the Old Testament, 
carried on in the light of the latest 
orthodox evaluation. The director of 
the Institute is the Reverend Kevin 
Carr, OP, sTL; the guest lecturersm 
the Reverend Vincent DiMario, oP, 
STLA, professor of sacred Scripture 
at Saint Albert’s College, Oakland, 
California; the Reverend John E. 
Huesman, s J, STL, professor of sacred — 
scripture at Alma College, Los Gatos, — 
California; the Reverend Arnold Tkacik, — 
OSB, STL, LSS, professor of sacred 

scripture at Saint Benedict’s Abbey, © 
Atchison, Kansas. ; 


April 20, 1961. Emil Frei called at the 
office this morning, always a welcome — 
visitor. His studio (stained glass) in 
Saint Louis is one place where I feel at — 
home and where intelligent conversa- _ 
tion on art is possible. The method of — 
work in Frei’s studio, based on individ- — 
ual initiative and freedom of expression, 
is rather rare in this country. Nor do 
Mr Frei and his associates wish to over- — 
burden themselves with ‘compromise’ — 
commissions but are content with the — 
constant stream of work that comes in 
largely unsolicited. A visit to Mr Frei’s 
studio in Saint Louis will give anyone a 
‘lift? after too long an exposure to the 
siren-call of the super salesmen! 


Recent Publications 


THE MASTER BUILDERS — Le Cor- 
busier, Mies Van Der Rohe, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. By Peter Blake. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1960. $6.50. 

There is much in common between 
this book and the architectural exhibit 
now touring the country, ‘Form Givers 
at Mid Century.” This exhibit, through 
photographs and models of milestones 
in the development of modern architec- 
ture serves as a necessary educational 
review to the architecturally oriented 
layman. Those architects exhibited are, 
in general, the form givers of our archi- 
tectural scene. Among these, of course, 
the figures of the three titans — Le 
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Corbusier, Mies Van Der Rohe, and 
_ Frank Lloyd Wright, stand out for their 
genius. Without them, it is safe to say, 
- there would be no contemporary move- 
_ ment in architecture. It is these three 
_ that Peter Blake has gathered under the 
_ category of master builders for portraits 
_ in this book. 

_ Having chosen the acknowledged 
trinity in the field of architecture, he 
has inherited the ageless problem of 
_ finding new material on subjects covered 
countless times before, and he has suc- 
_ ceeded admirably. Himself a practicing 
_ architect in New York and author of a 


a . 
previous book on Marcel Breuer, Blake, 


a 


_ along with his other tasks is presently 
associate editor of Architectural Forum. 
_ Drawing from the wealth of background 
_ material available on these men, he has 
culled some informative (and some 
_ plain newsy) facts that lend themselves 
_ to descriptions of the light reading 
_ variety. Along with the photographs 
~ and drawings that have appeared often 
before is enough new material — mostly 
of a personal nature —to hold the 
attention of those familiar with the field 
and serve as a tempting hors d’oeuvre 
to readers yet unitiated to the struggles 
of these great architects. 
___- Divided into three sections, the book 
devotes almost equal space to Corbusier, 
_ Mies, and Wright, in that order. Unlike 
purely historical writing, one feels 
_ strongly the character of each man 
__ present in the analysis of his work. The 
~ author takes time to make apologies for 
the personality of Corbusier as well as 
comparing the impeccable taste in the 
dress of Mies to the Victorian “‘fussiness” 
in the attire of Wright. (It might be 
mentioned that this represents one of 
the few Victorian traits ever attributed 
to Wright.) The struggles each suffered 
before recognition, the basic philosophy 
behind their design, and their attitudes 
toward the contemporary environment 
and each other are covered in an in- 
teresting manner. Some readers may 
feel that the underlining of catagorical 
- differences between the men is too ar- 
-pitrary, but it is a minor theme woven 
among many other noteworthy threads. 
There is an interesting aspect to the 
form of this book that seems not to be 
fully developed. A strong similarity 
exists between the narrative description 
of these three men placed side by side 
and the theatrical stage reading of an 
- epic. (A form of presentation used with 
great success several years ago in the 
staging of John Brown’s Body.) Since 
each of the three masters was familiar 
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with the works and personalities of the 
others, the narrative description of each 
appears at times to have the quality ofa 
soliloquy made in the presence of the 
other two. The possible highlighting of 
this pleasing quality might have given 
greater dramatic strength to this book 
and acted as a literary device to knit 
more tightly the epic beginning of the 
modern movement in architecture. 

Like the traveling exhibit, ‘Architec- 
tural Form Givers at Mid Century” 
this book cannot help but leave one 
with profound awe at the genius of these 
master builders. Unlike the exhibit, 
however, the author does not leave it 
here but proceeds with a prognosis on 
the future of architecture, and here he is 
on uneasy ground. Not all will agree 
with him in his belief that our develop- 
ment from this point will be in the 
skillful interpretation of the forms of 
these master builders by teams of 
younger architects. It is true that the 
course of architecture has been given 
powerful impetus by the work of these 
three men, and that for many years the 
forms of our buildings can be directly 
attributed to them. But it should be 
realized that the majority of their forms 
were conceived thirty and forty years 
ago and not brought to fruition until 
society caught up with them. This, in 
fact, seems inevitable to the role of a 
visionary. It may be that the climate 
stands more favorable now thanks to 
these very pioneers, but if history is to 
repeat itself, the form givers of tomorrow 
are hatching thoughts too radical for 
society today. 

Davin JEREMIAH HURLEY 
Architect 
Beaverton, Oregon. 


THE VIENNA GOSPELS. Introduction 
and notes by Emmy Wellesz. London. Faber 
and Faber. 1960. 25 shillings. 

Faber and Faber have given us an- 
other excellent reproduction in their 
Library of Illuminated Manuscripts. 
The works reproduced in this series are 
in the original not so easy of access to 
the generality of the art loving public, 
being for the most part in libraries and 
private collections. But it is this very fact 
that in the past allowed them to play 
such an important part in influencing 
the development of our culture, for they 
could, and did, travel quite extensively 
in the companionship of their various 
owners. Stich books of reproductions are 
of special interest not only to the in- 
dividual but also to school libraries. 
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The Vienna Gospels is one of the only 
two Greek illuminated manuscripts that 
have survived from the pre-iconoclastic 
period. It therefore belongs to the period 
of Greek Christian art when it was under 
the influence of Roman art to the extent, 
we might say, of being infatuated with 
it. The illuminations are vigorous and 
natural in conception, with all the rich- 
ness of color that we usually connect 
with Byzantium. This naturalism is par- 
ticularly striking in the illustration of the 
Flood, with its swimming and diving 
figures. 

The book contains eight full color 
plates and one in black and white, 
with some twenty pages of text and a 
full page of notes for each plate. 


S1sTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, O P 
Union City, New Jersey. 


THE DYNAMICS OF LITURGY. By 
H. A. Reinhold. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1960. $4.75. 

For decades now the name Reinhold 
(or the initials HAR) have been em- 
blematic of the most vital in American 
liturgical thinking. Besides being one of 
our leading liturgical scholars, Father 
Reinhold is a piquant and delightful 
writer. He is never gray, never dull, 
managing to be sane even when bold, 
as he often is. This volume, especially 
when coupled with that published just a 
few months ago, Bringing the Mass to the 
People, makes what I elsewhere called a 
summa of the best that has recently been 
done in the liturgical renewal. Although 
original, Father Reinhold does not éry to 
be so. His work is at the same time a 
synthesis and a witness to a deep, per- 
sonal probing. 

The Dynamics recapitulates many mat- 
ters that need recalling: the origins of 
the present revival, the theological roots, 
the meaning of sacred seasons, the har- 
mony between public and private piety, 
and many fruitful odds-and-ends. Noth- 
ing is trite; all is seen afresh. 

It is hard to write of such a book with 
becoming modesty. My personal feeling 
is one of immense gratitude. Readers of 
this quarterly will turn with special in- 
terest, I believe, to chapter five, “‘Lit- 
urgy and the Arts,” twenty-one rich, 
pregnant, stirring pages. We are re- 
minded that there is ‘“‘no specifically 
liturgical style.” Styles ““come and go, 
and the Church has canonized none of 
them.” Our danger today lies in the es- 
cape “from our own time into a glori- 
fied past.” 

The liturgical church is “simply a 
church that puts first things first.” That 
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this implies no simple task is plain: ‘It 
means in our time an almost revolution- 
ary change, not in style only, but in or- 
ganization of its parts.’’ The church will, 
of course, focus upon the altar, only one 
altar ‘‘in sight of the entire congrega- 
tion,” which will show clearly its “char- 
acter as the place of sacrifice and as a 
banquet table.” 

Images should, obviously, direct one’s 
attention to the altar and be relevant 
and proportionate in scale to their litur- 
gical use. A private chapel can best take 
care of the stations and other works of 
devotion, so long as we do not turn it 
into a “sort of liturgical horror-chamber 
crowded with all sorts of things purged 
from the Eucharistic main church.” 
The baptistry should, plainly, be near 
the gates of the church, and the con- 
fessionals in or near it. The reason for 
this is “‘visible logical distinctness.” 

Father Reinhold sagely wants the 
church to be “truly modern” and not 
‘only overlaid with modern trappings.” 
He spells this out to mean that it must 
be functional, organic, suited to its 
setting, skillful in use of materials, un- 
cluttered, emphasizing space, “‘leaving 
room for the eye to see the essential,” not 
too big, and ever pointing beyond itself. 
Pure faith is “‘called to redeem and con- 
secrate.”” Hence, in all our liturgical 
art “‘we must go forward and bear wit- 
ness to the forward, hopeful, and crea- 
tive faith that is the Gospel’s.” 

THE REVEREND C.J. McNaspy, s J 
Assistant Editor, America. 


PALAEOLITHIC ART. By Paolo Grazi- 
ost. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 1960. $35.00. THE SEARCH 
FOR THE TASSILI FRESCOES. The 
rock paintings of the Sahara. By Henri Lhote. 
New York. E. P. Dutton @ Company. 1960. 
$6.95. 

It is interesting to review these books 
together, for they cover the whole de- 
velopment of pre-historic art from the 
Aurignacian-Perigordion period of some 
28,000 B.C. to just on the verge of his- 
tory. 
PALAEOLITHIC ART. Apart from 
the history of our redemption, is there 
any subject as fascinating as that of 
man’s origin and his growth as a race? 
Man the thinker, man the maker — the 
artist. The traces of man as we see him 
today, the homo sapiens, go back some 
28,000 years and more, from the evi- 
dence we have to date. These traces 
show, even from their beginning, a very 
well developed art of expression. What is 
more, in Professor Graziosi’s book we 


have a history of the first human “li- 
turgical art.” Even if true religion had 
not yet developed out of the magic 
rites which seem to have been primitive 
man’s link with the other world, still 
art from its very inception was used in 
his efforts to live with the powers above 
him and beyond his realm on earth. 
Through his paintings of animals he ob- 
tained, to his mind, power over and pos- 
session of the animal he was about to 
hunt, or fertility for his herds, and so 
prosperity for himself and for his tribe. 

This book is a veritable mine of palae- 
olithic art, containing not only painting 
and sculpture but those interesting small 
engravings and statues which come un- 
der the classification of mobiliary art. 
We are given an adequate introduction 
from the geographic, geological, and 
historic points of view. The different 
types of art are dealt with separately, 
and again each is treated according to 
geographical province, which also sig- 
nifies its ‘‘school.”” Concerning these 
*‘schools”’ Professor Graziosi has the the- 
ory —and it appears most probable 
from the evidence that we have — that 
palaeolithicmanhadactual“‘artschools,” 
where he was trained. These great 
works are no mere haphazard scrib- 
blings; they show a continuance of tech- 
nique and esthetic canons which must 
presuppose a discipline. Earliest man 
was fully intelligent. He observed and 
could accurately record his knowledge. 
He understood and could abstract truly 
in accordance with the limitations of his 
medium. 

There are two hundred and seventy- 
eight pages of text (about half the book), 
fifty-five really fine color plates, seven 
hundred and ninety-five black-and- 
white photographs, besides three hun- 
dred and sixty-three drawings and thirty- 
eight text figures. It is difficult to praise 
this work too highly. In fact, I would call 
the book a tremendous experience, open- 
ing one’s mind not only to a larger con- 
cept of man, but also to man’s destiny 
and God’s plan. Though pre-history 
pushes back the frontiers of time to al- 
most unimaginable distances, the art of 
pre-history make it a graspable whole — 
man from the very beginning was just 
like us! We may stand in amazement 
before the great paintings of Altamira, 
La Pasiega, and Lescauc, but the en- 
gravings of men at Monte Pelligrino 
could have come out of the sketch book 
of any contemporary artist — at least, 
out of the sketch books of those of us 
who can still draw! The impish humor 
in the overly buxom fertility goddesses 


and the refined form of the fine male 
figure from the Laussel shelter, Dor- 
dogne, show a truly human sympathy 
for fellow human beings. 

Professor Paolo Graziosi holds the 
chair of anthropology and prehistory in 
the University of Florence. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE TASSILI 
FRESCOES. This book is a preview of 
what we can hope for in the way of 
lengthy studies at a future date. Here 
the period is neolithic, and covers some 
thousands of years, though Henri Lhote 
will not as yet determine the dates of the 
different types of painting, preferring to 
wait for study that was not possible on 
the spot and for scientific tests of the 
artifacts found. 

As the title tells us, this book is an 
account of what was found and how it 
was found. The paintings were traced 
and copied on the spot and in the terri- 
ble climate of the Sahara, by a team of 
artists. They are now in the Musée de 
Homme, Paris, where detailed study is 
in progress. Besides the archeological 
and artistic interest of the book, Lhote 
gives us a delightful adventure story. 


Evidently in prehistoric times North ; 
Africa was a richly fertile country, with 


large rivers and a fantastic rock forma- 


tion, which latter still exists, and holds — 
the paintings. In many of these paint- — 


ings we have a marked contrast to the 
mystery art of the book on Palaeolithic 
art, for many of the Sahara paintings 
are domestic — decorations of the rock 
shelters where neolithic man dwelt and 


kept his animals. These pictures are in- 


timate, and in many cases they deal 


with incidents rather than with images; 


though wonderful images there are, as 
the women on plates 33 and 35. One 
amusing “kitchen” scene, plate 55, 
shows mother evidently trying to get an 
afternoon’s nap, with baby, complete 
with diapers, making sure she does not 
get it! The couple are surrounded by 
what appears to be the latest in neolithic 
baby-baths and bottles. To me the in- 
terest of this scene is only equalled by 
the delicate drawing of a dog on the 
same page, and by the superb figures of — 
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women on plates 33 and 34. There are : 


seventy-eight black-and-white _ plates, 


three color photographs of the expedi- — 


tion, and four maps. Some two hundred 
and tuttyety pages of text. Henri Lhote, — 
while an interesting personality as well 


as a student of prehistoric art, is also — 


an intrepid Saharan explorer. 
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Two winged figures guarded 
the Sacred Presence on the 
: Ark of the Covenant; two 
sculptured angels symboli- 
cally attend the Sacred Pres- 
ence in the tabernacle on 
the Blessed Sacrament altar. 
In this clay model the 
Sculptural mass, movement 
and expression, scale and 
details were studied and 
2 artistically resolved. 
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IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY CHURCH 
REVEREND JEROME J. MERSBERGER, PASTOR 
SIBERZ, PURCELL, CUTHBERT, ARCHITECTS 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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MOSAICS 


STAINED GLASS 


DECORATION 


Bernard O. Gruenke 


1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS « 
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Madonna and Child, baked terra-cotta, 
limited edition—twenty-two inches 
high—painted and signed by the 
artist, Lambert Rucki. 


Crucifix, of bronze, seven and a half 
by eight inches, by Lambert Rucki. 


FRENCH RELIGIOUS IMPORTS, 
Inc. 


150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-9594-5 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 
BOOKS 

The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 

CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 

DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 8466 Ravenswood 
Circle, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 
DESIGNERS 


Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo 8, New York. 


Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 

New Jersey. 

Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 

metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 
GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 

The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 

Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 

mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


ORGANS 

Austin Organs, Incorporated, Hartford 1, Connecticut. 
M. P. Moller, Incorporated, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
The Holtkamp Organ Company, 2909 Meyer Avenue, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 

SILVERSMITHS 
Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Louis F, Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. GC. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Loire Imports, Inc., 150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 10 East Moreland Avenue (7800 German- 
town Avenue), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Aluminum screen 
with New Testament 
symbols, gold anodized 


G i | les B eaug rand Saint Michael's Syrian Orthodox Catholic Church 


en Oo AceRD Geneva, New York 
John C. Ehrlich, Al A, architect 
Silversmiths ARMENTO ARCHITECTURAL ARTS 


~, P.O. Box 474, Buffalo 5, New York 
846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada Phone: 716 TT 6-2211 


SAINT JOSEPH CATHEDRAL 


Hartford Conn. 


Completion-1961 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. ALBIN ELSKUS 


DESIGNER * CRAFTSMAN IN STAINED GLASS 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 43 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 6-4853 
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Enamel cross, cloisonné 


ADRIAN HAMERS, inc. 


18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
(BEekman 3-1916—1917) 


Vestments designed according 

to “ample” norms. 

Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of sacred art 


and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


Robert W. Bonneftte, director 
Box 95, Northfield, Vermont 


WILLET 


STAINED GLASS 
SHuUDLOS 


ALSO 


AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


10 East Moreland Avenue 
(7800 Germantown Avenue) 


Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
CHestnut Hill 7-5721 


4 
4 
4 
4 
CEMENT WINDOWS | 
4 
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Ug ook eer ee. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


will mark the Thirtieth Anniversary 

of our Quarterly. 

Because of this the Officers and Directors 

of the Society 

felt it wise to postpone the General Annual Meeting 
of members and friends 

to a date to coincide, more or less, 

with the appearance of this November Issue. 

Before the end of this year 

every member will be notified in due time 


of plans for this anniversary event. 
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